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I. LOCATION 


Big Hole National Battlefield is in the State of 
Montana, in Beaverhead County. The national 
battlefield lies in the First Congressional District. 


Il. PURPOSE AND SIGNIFICANCE 


Begun as a military reserve in 1883 and_ then 
established as a national monument in 1910, (see 
appendix) Big Hole National Battlefield was removed 
from the national monument classification and 
designated a national battlefieid in 1963. The 
controlling purposes of the battlefield are stated as 
follows: 


"Sec. 2. In order to preserve historic features and 
sites associated with the Battle of the Big Hole and to 
facilitate their administration * * *," 


"Sec. 3. (c) Lands included in the Big Hole National 
Battlefield pursuant to this act shall be administered 
in accordance with provisions of the Act entitled, “An 
Act to establish the National Park Service and for 
other purposes,’ approved August 25, 1916, (30 Stat 
535; 16 U.S.C. 1-3), as amended and supplemented." 


----An Act to redesignate the Big Hole Batt’efield 
National Monument (Public Law 88-24; 88th Congress lst 
Session; 77 Stat. 18-19) May 17, 1963. (See appendix.) 


"The Big Hole National Battlefield preserves part of 
the major scene of the 18/77 battle between the Nez 
Perce Indian bands and the Army. Unlike the scene when 
the tragic battle took place nearly a century ago, a 
peaceful, natural setting now memorializes the soldiers 
and Indians who died here." 


----House Report No. 92-243, 92nd Congress, Ilst 
Session, December 10, 1971. To accompany Public Law 
92-272, the 92nd Congress, April 11, 1972 (86 Stat. 
120) which raised acquisition authorization. 


Big Hole National Battlefield is a memorial to the Nez 
Perce bands and the soldiers of the 7th U.S. Infantry 
who participated or died in the Battle of the Big Hole, 
August 9-10, 1877. It was the turning point in che Nez 
Perce War which started June 15, 1877, and_ ended 
October 5, 1877, after a war-weary ‘rail of 1,700 


’ 


miles. Its national significance is as an example of 
Indian-White Relations which iilustrates the human 
price of the westward expansion of the nation. 


Militarily, the Battle of the Big Hole was an 
overwhelming military victory for the Nez Perce, who 
turned almost certain defeat into a clear victory. 
Although defeated, the Army knew full well that they 
had inflicted irreparable damage to the fighting 
abilities of the Nez Perce--the loss of 30 warriors. 
The Nez Perce aiso knew that, among other matters, the 
loss of warriors put them at a distinct disadvantage in 
any tuture encounters. 


In 1883, the War Department reserved four sections of 
unsurveyed iand, "to mark the burial place of the 
soldiers who fell in the engagement. Big Hole National 
Battlefield represents the "Military-Indian Conflicts" 
theme of the mountains facet during the period from 
1763 until 1898 of the National Park System Plan. 


1IIl. INFLUENCES: INVENTORY AND ANALYSIS 


A. LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS 


No development ceiling. 


Appropriated sums not to exceed $42,500 for acquisition 
and interests in land. (Section 5, Public Law 88-24, 77 
Stat. 18, May 17, 1963, as amended by Section 101(2), 
Public Law 92-272, 86 Stat. 120, April 11, 1972). 


Big Hole National Battlefield is entirely under con- 
current jurisdiction with the State of Montana since 
1980. 


The entire park is on the National Register of Historic 
Places and the application recorded on August 4, 1984. 


Southern Montana Telephone Company has a right-of-way 
for underground telephone lines to serve the park. 


The United States Government owns’ the subsurface 
mineral rights except for 39 percent of the land, some 
255.61 acres, which is shared as an undivided half 
interest with private parties. 


There are deed reservations for rights-of-way tor four 
irrigation ditches which cross the park. Three cross 
from the southwest to the northeast on the southwest 


slope of the valley and are bounded by the floodplain 
and the top of the Ruby Plateau or Bench. Ditch Number 
l is the Ruby Creek Ditch along the very bottom of the 
slope where it joins the plain of the valley. It is 
incorporated as the Ruby Creek Water Company and had 
been functioning decades before cthe specific location 
Was acquired by the National Park Service. Ditch 
Number 2 has been abandoned and the 2,100-foot overhead 
flume and trestles were gone when the park acquired the 
land in 1963. The right-of-way dates from 1925 and 
currently seven partners are working to revive the 
water delivery system as the Trail Creek Water Company 

The right-of-way predates all relevant legislation 
hence neither the National Historic Preservation Act of 
1966, as amended, nor the National Environmental 
Protection Act apply. The partnership has explored 
options ranging from reconstruction of the irrigation 
ditch and the aerial flume, to replacing the flume with 
an inverted siphon, to relocating the siphon outside 
the park boundaries, and are in the process of 
examining construction ot several miles of irrigation 
ditch which will basically bypass the park but impact 
the adjacent National Forest. At present, there are no 
definite selections by the partners pending engineering 


studies and financing plans. Ditch Number 3 is the 
North Fork Ranches, Inc., ditch which flows along the 
upper portion of the slope. It was constructed 


sometime after 1935 while all the land involved was 
part ot a private ranch, hence no incorporation or 
partners. North Fork Ranches, Inc., is one or the 
seven partners of the Trail Creek Water Company, and 
one ot the options is to utilize this ditch instead of 
the right-of-way ditch of the Water Company about half 
way down the slope. It would give the water supply a 
greater height to facilitate flow. The North Fork 
Ranches, Inc., Ditch has bevn in use almost annually. 
It is subject to major breaks in the berm which do 
extensive flood damage to the park, as well as exert 
damaging forces on the ditctes below. Ditch Number 4 
crosses a very short stretch in the southeast corner of 
the park at the entrance road and is owned by the 
adjacent ranch to the east--Mark Clemow Ranches, Inc. 


The United States owns all the surface rights within 
the legislated boundaries of Big Hole National 
Battlefield. In 1963, when the land was acquired to 
add to the expanded national battlefieid, the existence 
of the rights-of-way for the four ditches was accepted. 
For example, the established right-of-way for the Trail 
Creek Water Company is approximately / acres of 


restricted area. To date, the National Park Service 
and the several rights-of-way owners have worked 
together to mitigate the impact of their activities 
upon the battlefield scene. 


The State of Montana has entered a program in 1973 for 
the adjudication of the water rights in each of the 
water sheds. The Big Hole Basin is scheduled for many 
years into the future, but everyone has filed a water 
claim or claims with the state prior to the cut-off 
date for filing. The National Park Service, in behalf 
of Big Hole National Battlefield, has filed its 
claim--to the waters of a spring entirely within the 
battlefield in the Siege Area and the deep well which 
serves the developed area of the Visitor Center and the 
residences. A very complex issue is the water flowing 
in the North Fork of the Big Hole River through the 
park. It is a question of priority in time of the 
claim, the applied uses of the water, and the volume of 
the waters. The overwhelming objective ot the National 
Park Service is to maintain the flow of the river 
through the battlefield and also approximate the scenic 
conditions as of the battle in 1877. This wouid be the 
growth of the willow clumps and glades to the west side 
of the river and the extensive stretches of native 
grasses on the east side of the river. This is all 
basic "historic crops" for the battlefield as_ the 
habitat for the fisheries and the wildlife who would 
drink and graze or browse in the vegetation. The park 
needs sufficient water rights to support the natural 
crops and the livestock gs well as the horses which can 
be utilized to fulfill the purpose of the park. In 
addition, the park needs water to suppress any fires 
needea to manage the land or those which occur as 
wildfires. 


The water claims filed on Ruby Creek and Trail Creek, 
which join in the battlefield to become the North Fork 
of the Big Hole River, far exceed the total volume of 
water which the watershed can produce at any time. It 
becomes an issue of prior claims and water volume 
claimed which will have to be adjudicated by the 
Montana Water Courts and by legislation with the 
consent of the State Legislature and Congress. From a 
functional view, the Ruby Ditch (Number 1), the North 
Fork Ranches, Inc. (Number 3), and the Mark Clemow 
Ranches, Inc. (Number 4) have all been taking and using 
their accustomed amounts of water with no detrimental 
effects upon the needs of the battlefield. 


~ 


The new entrant, the Trail Creek Water Company, has 
filed clainis which equal or exceed the potential volume 
of the Trail Creek. Because the point of diversion by 
the Trail Creek Water Company is within the Beaverhead 
National Forest, their water claims are also involved. 
The engineering firm for the water company has 
calculated that if their clients took all of their 
water claim, the river would basically be empty for 
2-1/2 months each summer. On the other hand, the 
Forest Service has made a claim which predates that of 
the water company--a volume for the several purposes 
such as timber, wildlife, grazing, and water shed for 
which the torest was set aside by Congress. The Forest 
Service claimed volume would leave nothing to honor the 
claim of the Trail Creek Water Company. The 
battlefield claim for stream flow comes after both of 
these claims. Also of interest is that of the Montana 
Fish, Game, and Parks Department in the matter of 
protecting the instream fisheries of Ruby Creek, Trail 
Creek, and the North Fork of the Big Hole River as well 
as the needs of the game of the area. The issue will 
take time to resolve and will be in a spirit of 
cooperation, but the solution is outside of this 
document and involves many others as well. 


Because the battle took place so many miles from their 
homeland, there are no Nez Perce Indian religious sites 
or shrines or ceremonial centers in or around the 
battlefield. Similarly for other tribes, the area was 
a no-man's land and utilized by all traveling tribes on 
a temporary basis. Hence, the provisions of the Native 
American Religious Act do not apply. However, the 
battle is a very significant and emotional part of the 
Nez Perce cultural history and heritage. As such, it 
is park policy to exert great sensitivity to the Nez 
Perce Indians but not to the exclusion of all others. 
Because of the great distance between the battlefield 
and the reservations in Idaho and Coleville Reservation 
in Washington, it is not possible to have a regular 
relationship. Traveling individuals of the Nez Perce 
peoples do, on occasion, visit the park and they may 
make themselves known to the staff. 


Big Hole National Battlefield is involved in three 
actual or proposec national trails. The Lewis and 
Clark National Historic Trail passes through Lost Trail 
Pass on the Idaho-Montana border some 16 miles west of 
the battlefield, but we have also a side trip of Clark 
through the Big Hole Basin on the return trip. 
Similarly, but still under study and planning, is the 


Continental Divide Trail which passes along. the 
Anaconda Pintlar area and then along the Bitterroot 
Mountains on the west side of the Big Hole Basin. The 
trail is about 7 miles west of the battlefiled. More 
directly related is the proposed Nez Perce (Nee-Me-Poo) 
National Historic Trail which passes through the 
national battlefield as it traces the route of the Nez 
Perce Indian War of 1877. In this local area is a 
section of 22-1/2 miles of trail from the Bitterroot 
National Forest, through the Beaverhead National 
Forest, and the last 1/2 mile is on the Big Hole 
National Battlefield. All three federal agencies 
determined some years ago to connect a national 
recreation trail along the local route regardless of 
the fate of the national legislation in order to 
provide a fine recreational opportunity to the public 
regardless of the jurisdictions involved. If the 
national historic trail is enacted by the will of 
Congress, then the 22-1/2 miles can be converted 
directly; but, if it is not passed as legislation, it 
is still a fine public-use facility. 


B. RESOURCES 


Big Hole National Battlefield is astride a western 
tributary valley of Big Hole basin. The vegetation 
varies, from stands of second-growth lodgepole pine on 
the slopes of Battle Mountain (on the north) to willow 
swamps and grasslands on the banks of the meandering 
North Fork of the Big Hole River--which courses the 
middle of the valley. Battle Mountain forms the 
northwest side of the valley, while Ruby Bench forms 
the southeast side of the valley. Battle Mountain 
exposes the east face and is covered with a mixed 
lodgepole-pine forest; however, the lower slope has a 
treeless, sagebrush open area. Ruby Bench is a 
tableland formation, mostly of glacial alluvial 
deposits, covered by sagebrush and grass. Trail Creek 
and Ruby Creek cross the west boundary and join to form 
the North Fork of the Big Hole River, which leaves the 
battlefield to the northeast. 


The topography of the battlefield is quite varied 
within the small area. The landforms of today are 
shaped much as they were at the time of the battle with 
the exception of some abandoned manmade roads and the 
irrigation ditches. The House Report in December 1971 
reporting upon the increase in land acquisition funds 
noted "Unlike the scene when that tragic battle took 
place nearly a century ago, a peaceful, natural setting 
now memorialized the soldiers and Indians who died 


there,’ House Report, No. 92-743, 92nd Congress, lst 
Session, December 10, 1971. However, over the decades 
the vegetation growth and evolution has made some 
Significant changes to the vegetational cover and 
appearance since the battle. Tree growth has spread 
into the open areas on the hillsides and what was once 
grass-covered hillsides are now sagebrush covered 
hillsides. Finally, the willows along the river bottom 
are still in about the same location, but the growth 
above the ground is "decadent." The willows have some 
very large, woody growths; but, there are more dead 
twigs and branches than ever before. The river bank 
has been the scene of beaver families at work with huge 
dams and the rise in the water level around the plain 
and the associated change in the vegetation in the 
areas of excessive moisture. The vegetative changes 
have been documented with scientific and historical 
studies which concluded that the differences are 
directly related to the fact that natural fires have 
been kept out of the ecosystem. Today, the forest 
cover is ripe and ready for a conflagration whenever 
the ignition conditions arrive. The results of nature 
may not be what the historic scene wants although it 
would be satisfactory in a purely natural area. 


The management of the landscape vegetation has 
some specific targets to achieve in terms of the 
historic restoration of the vegetation patterns. The 
park resource nga program proposes to introduce 
fire into the ecology again but not in the form and 
scale which nature would ordinarily produce. The 
activity would do some work each year over a long span 
of time to recreate the historic patterns. The work 
will be deliberately done in patches so the results can 
be carefully controlled, and an evaluation of the 
results can be made. Because some of the first of the 
invading trees have been growing for such a long time, 
the trees have achieved considerable size for lodgepole 
pine; it is probably the more cautious approach to 
carefully do some Logsing to remove the larger trees. 
Such a series of swaller burns on the hillsides in both 
the open areas and along the edges of the trees--as 
well as among the willows--not only recreates the 
vegetation in a natural way, but it also greatly 
reduces the wildfire potentials to do any significant 
or lasting injury to the battlefield appearance in the 
future. Beaverhead National Fovest, adjacent to the 
battlefield, has the experience and skills for doing 
this kind of work and has advised and assisted in this 
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project. In addition to their own management plans for 
grounds adjacent to the battlefield, the area along the 
west and the north includes similar manipulation for 
wildlife habitat development and improves’ grazing 
ranges on some of the allotments. 


As we have learned, nature is dynamic and not static 
just because this is a historic area. Once the 
“sculpting” of the vegetation to approximate the scene 
of 1877 is completed, the park will require a long-term 
resource Maintenance program to maintain that scene. 
The intent of the entire vegetative program is to do it 
in small steps which can be funded from the park funds 
rather than request large sums of money to do it on a 
grand scale in a short time. 


The historic record shows that the present Siege Area 
was a “copse of trees on a point of land.” The area is 
wooded, but the data shows that there was a gap of 135 
feet from the copse of trees to the main forest. Thus, 
on the south (or left side) of the Siege Area, the 
trees have invaded the open areas some 335 feet; and on 
the right (or north side) of the Siege Area, the trees 
have invaded some 198 feet into the open area. The 
records further show that the open areas on the 
hillside were dominantly grass rather than the dominant 
sagebrush which it is now. Finally, the willows were 
younger sprouts and easily traveled through by man and 
animal which is not now the case. A fire record shows 
that a fire ran through the open area and through the 
willows about every 10 years to rejuvenate’ the 


vegetation there. For example, there was a clear 
tree-less view from the Howitzer Capture Site down to 
the Siege Area. Men and later horses could pass 


through this tree-less area with little resist- 
ance--quite unlike now. 


All Indians--the Nez Perce included--viewed this site 
as a sort of outdoor super market for their needs. 
The lodgepoles were plentiful, the fishing potential 
was good, and there were large game animals. The 
proposed fire management and opening of parts of the 
forest cover will greatly improve the wildlife habitat 
and bring back some ot the animals for the park 
visitors viewing pleasure. 


The park has a great need for a baseline inventory of 


the wildlife of the park area. The variety of birds in 
the battlefield habitats should be recognized for the 
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recreational resource which is’ there. The other 
animals go with the land and the vegetation which 
should be considered in any long-term planning. 


The resource management program is critical to the 
proper care and maintenance of the cultural resource. 
However, because of the diversity of the habitats and 
ecosystems within the battlefield, the followup studies 
of the changes and recovery of the plants can be a very 
important learning tool for the more _ specialized 
academics but with very practical applications of what 
is learned. The research and practical applications to 
areas cutside the park can only be learned with small 
followup studies to monitor the changes as a result of 
the reintroduction of fire into the ecology of the 
area. 


The beaver colonies will be «= constant problem. There 
is no need to eliminate t Leaver but to reduce their 
numbers to prevent the bu ding of beaver dams to raise 


water levels and to floc ~'s of the river bottom 
which were part of the historic activity when it was 
dry ground. Reductions of beaver within’ the 


battlefield will be accomplished in cooperation with 
the Montana Fish, Game, and Parks. 


There are no rare or endangered species which require 
special protection by law. We do have a known plant, 
Penstemon iemhiensis, which is very scarce and deserves 
and receives protection from the park activities. 


Very pointed attention should be given to_ the 
archeology of the battlefield. The resources are all 
buried and are primarily the expended cartridge cases 
and bullets from the battle in 1877. There are 
written, detailed records of the movements on the field 
ot the fighters. The archeology of the cartridges, 
which are mapped to the locations found, reveal firing 
lines and other features telling where the action took 
place on the ground. The careful excavation of the 
cartridges can tell us something abovt the battle which 
can be told no other way. The only historic resource 
above ground is a 6-ton granite monument in the Siege 
Area. Thus, the Cultural Resource Management Plan 
provides for the eventual survey of the entire battle- 
field, the selected testing of the soldier trenches, 
and the search of the Nez Perce earth ovens and similar 
features. 


It has been determined that the 100-year floodplain 
considerations do not apply. 


The entire battlefield is on the National Registry of 
Historic Places. Within the battlefield there are four 
historical (cultural) resource areas. There are two 
related resource areas in the adjacent Beaverhead 
National Forest. 


The Nez Perce Camp: The fleeing Nez Perce bands set up 
a camp of 89 teepees late in the afternoon of August 
8th. They chose a large grassy area on the east bank 
of the river; this area is now located along the east 
boundary of the battlefield. The Nez Perce Camp Trail 
is an interpretive-walk trail .08 mile from the battle 
area parking. 


The Siege Area: After the military attack occupied the 
Nez Perce camp, the sniping Nez Perce made turther 
possession of the camp unwise. Therefore, the military 
retreated across the river, through the willows and 
swamps of the Battle Zone, to the point of lodgepole 
pines which projects down from the mountainside. Here 
they set up a tight defensive square using the fallen 
timber for breastworks. Meanwhile, they dug pits and 
trenches which are still visible. The Siege Trail is 
an interpretive-walk trail .06 mile trom the battle 
area parking. 


The Battle Zone: The Battle Zone is the area of troop 
movements to the attack and in the retreat. The area 
consists of the river, willow thickets, and 
swamp--about 200-feet wide and the length ot the 
battlefield holdings. The Battle Zone is between the 
Nez Perce Camp and the Siege Area. The Twin Sniper 
Trees are considered part of the Battle Zone. There is 
presently no public access. 


The Howitzer Capture Site: An interesting, but wholly 
secondary event, was the arrival of the 12-pound 
Mountain Howitzer and its subsequent capture and 
dismantling by a group of Nez Perce warriors. More 
significant was the associated capture of 2,000 rounds 
of rifle ammunition. The loss of ammunition was a 
disaster of a kind for the troops and a boon to the Nez 
Perce. Public access is by way of a 0Q.5-mile spur 
trail from the Siege Area. 


Related Resources in the Adjacent beaverhead National 
Forest 


Trail to the Battle Site: All participants followed 
the same basic trail to the battle site--Nez Perce, 
Colonel Gibbon, and General Howard. The Nez Perce 
followed a hunting party route from Ross" Hole on the 
west side of the Bitterroot Range through Gibbon Pass 
to the present battlefield. The same route was 
followed by the forces of Colonel Gibbon, although 
passage was more arduous than it was for the Nez Perce 
because of the wagons and the Mountain Howitzer plus 
the urgency to cover the distance in a hurry. 


This very route has been converted to the Battlefield 
Trail, a national recreational trail authorized by the 
Secretary of Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
This very trail starts on the Bitterroot National 
Forest, crosses the Beaverhead National Forest, and 
ends (the last 1/2 mile) on the Big Hole National 
Battlefield. As a candidate unit of the proposed Nez 
Perce (Nee-Me-Poo) National Historic Trail, this 
22-1/2-mile segment would automatically be redesignated 
it Congress determines to enact the national historic 
trail designation. 


Wagon Train Camp: Along the route of the participants 
into the present battle site, Colonel Gibbon camped for 
the night in a hidden ravine just off the Indian trail 
about 5 miles from the Indian camp--approximately at 
Placer Creek. The wagons, the Howitzer, most of the 
horses, and extra supplies were left behind with the 
parked wagon train. From this camp, the Howitzer and a 
reserve supply of rifle ammunition departed for the 
battle only to be captured by the Nez Perce at the 
Howitzer Capture Site within the park. The Beaverhead 
National Forest Land Use Plan gives consideration to 
the protection of the scenic values of the Big Hole 
National Battlefield and the related areas. 


Current problems of protecting these cultural resources 
fall into two categories. The obvious one is that of 
the relic hunter--the "pot hunter'--who has the means 
of modern metal detectors to locate the expended shells 
which are a full set because they provide data for the 
precise location of on-the-scene actions which cannot 
be determined by other means. The sites on the 
National Forest are not expected to have much in 
cultural resources--such as the wagon train camp which 
was destroyed at the turn of the century when a gold 


dredge operated in that’ location. Within’ the 
battlefield, several action sites are basically 
untouched by archeology activity and require some 
mitigation work. Meanwhile, the park must be alert to 
the secret presence of looters. The second category of 
cultural loss is that of destruction of the ground 
cover making it into something it was not at the time 
of the battle. It involves the basic growth and 
evolution of vegetation as well as possible burning of 
the parts which were not bare at the time of the 
action. Concern should be exerted within’ the 
archeological potential areas to monitor or prevent 
ground disturbance until such time as the mitigating 
survey and selected testing is completed. 


C. LAND USE AND TRENDS 


All lands within the authorized boundary of the 
national battlefield are in fee ownership of the 
United States. The park consists of 655.6 acres. The 
park is 90 miles southwest of Butte, Montana, and about 
130 miles west ot Yellowstone National Park. 


Three elements dominate the regional economy--ranching, 


forest products, and recreation. Farming and mining 
are minor, but mining for nonmetallic products is 
increasing. The battlefield and its visitation 


supplements tourism and vacation business of the area 
and poses no competition or conflict with other sectors 
of the regional economy. Local interests’ and 
influence, in addition to the Big Hole basin, includes 
Beaverhead and Ravalli Counties of Montana and Lemhi 
County in Idaho. The larger regional interest includes 
Silver Bow, Deer Lodge, and Madison Counties of 
Montana. The battlefield is a significant historic 
feature for national, State, and local history. 
Travelers frequently coordinate visits to the 
battlefield with Bannack State Park or the Fort Owen 
and St. Mary's Mission sites in Ravalli County. 
Battlefield visitation is mainly supplementary to other 
vacation activities, such as extended summer vacations, 
ranch guests, and fishermen. Visitation is a 
diversionary activity in the off-season by hunting 
parties in the fall and ski area patrons in winter. 
In spring and fall, the battlefield is a field trip 
destination for schools from all of Western Montana and 
adjacent Idaho. 


Adjacent land use and mutual influences are compatible. 
Privately-owned grazing land is to the east and to the 
south across the highway. A private guest ranch and 


campground is among the trees on the southwestern part 
of the park. Most of the land adjacent to the 
battlefield is part of the Beaverhead National Forest. 
The Forest Service is concerned about the visual impact 
of actions upon the forested slopes of the Big Hole 
basin in their Land Use Planning. Therefore, the 
existence of the battlefield is considered; although, 
it does not change their general planning. 


In the southwest corner of the park, outside the park 
and bounded by the Ruby Creek crossing of Highway 43, 
is a small plot of land--a few acres. It has been 
purchased for the development of a summer home. It is 
on the old abandoned roadbed. Although it is not 
critical to the battlefield scene, it is visible from 
certain parts ot the battle ground itself. The 
development is too new to discern its impact upon the 
battlefield. 


Across the Continental Divide to the west are the 
Salmon National Forest (Idaho) and the Bitterroot 
National Forest (Montana). The National Forests offer 
many recreation opportunities, which generate 
considerable interest in the region and directly 
contribute to the interest in and visitor use of the 
battlefield. Overnight accommodations are available 
throughout the region, but with a small capacity except 
for the larger towns such as Butte, Dillon, and 
Hamilton in Montana and Salmon in Idaho. Extensive 
camping areas are available throughout the _ region, 
although a number are well off the main roads. Thus, 
there is no need to establish overnight facilities 
within the Bet-tlefield. 


Battlefield visitation is supplemental to_ other 
regional recreational activities. Widely advertised 
for trout fishing are the Big Hole, Beaverhead, 
Bitterroot, and Salmon Rivers. Hunters come for deer, 
elk, and moose in the cooler part of the fall; however, 
touring, sightseeing, pack trips, river-float trips, 
and guest ranching are significant parts of the 
regional recreational activities. Three ski runs with 
chair lifts operate in winter: Deep Creek, Maverick 
Mountain, and Lost Trail. 


Bannack State Park is within 50 miies of the 
battlefield. Bannack was the first Territorial Capital 
of Montana. Established as a mining town in 1862, it 
became the Territorial Capital in 1864. An extensive 
restoration program is making Bannack an increasing 
recreational attraction. 
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Within 75 miles are two established wilderness areas 
(Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness Area and Anaconda-Pintlar 
Wilderness Area) and two wilderness’ study areas 
(Pioneer Primitive Area and the Salmon Breaks Primitive 
Area). Within 10 miles of the battlefield is the route 
of the proposed Continental Divide National Recreation 
Trail. The several United State Forest Service Land 
Use Plans give due attention to preserving the visual 
values of Big Hole National Battlefield. 


On August 8, 1977, a 1/2-mile segment of trail within 
Big Hole National Battlefield was established as part 
of the Nez Perce (Nee-Me-Poo) National Recreation Trail 
which follows the route of the Nez Perce War of 1877. 


Big Hole National Battlefield is a Class II air quality 
area. Air quality is not monitored. 


D. VISITOR USE ANALYSIS 


Visitors enter the southeast corner on Ruby Bench and 
drive to the Visitor Center which overlooks’ the 
battlefield in the valley below. A side road provides 
a drive to a parking area on the valley floor from 
which short walks provide access to the Siege Area and 
the related Howitzer Capture Site, or to the Nez Perce 
Camp Trail. Only 18 percent of the visitors who enter 
the battlefield do not go to the Visitor Certer--most 
of them arrive after hours. Of the visitors who do 
enter the battlefield, 82 percent go to the Visitor 
Center to see the exhibits and listen to the audio 
stations, and 76 percent also see the orientation 
audiovisual program. These figures have been fairly 
consistent for at least 4 years. Visitor use has been 
growing gradually over the years. The battlefield is 
now open all year--with the heavy visitation from May 
through September when the Visitor Center is open 12 
hours daily. The rest of the year the park is open 8 
hours daily. The road to the Battle Area is closed in 
winter because of snow. The average visitor stays 2 to 
4 hours per visit. The peak visitation year to date 
was in 1978, with 53,129 visitors. 


Mortanans account for only a third of the visitors, 
while California, Idaho, and Washington account for 


about 10-20 percent each. Utah, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Colorado, and Wisconsin each account for 2 to 3 
percent. Visitors from Nevada, New York, Michigan, 


Pennsylvania, North Dakota, Arizona, lIowa, and Texas 
each account for another 1 percent of the visitors. 
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These trends have been consistent for about 4 years. 
Plans and programs must provide for _ increasing 
visitation and people from a number of different 
States. 


E. FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT ANALYSIS 


1. Nonhistoric Roads and Trails 


Paved road 20 miles 
Parking 66 cars 
Trails 3.6 miles 


One foot bridge across the North Fork of the Big Hole 
River. 


- Nonhistoric Buildings and Facilities 


Visitor Center 5,522 square feet 
Fire-Pumper Storage 162 square feet 
Residences 
Quadruplex 3,493 square feet 
Mobile Home 1,152 square teet 


ae Utility System 


Water lines are 2,179 feet of pipe and the water is 
from a deep well--some 230-feet deep. 


Sewage has 3,664 feet of pipeline to two small lagoons. 
Radio system consists of four small portable units. 


Telephone served by the Southern Montana Telephone 
Company. 


Power is by the Vigilante Electric Cooperative (REA) 
with a small standby generator--for power failures. 


4. Historic Structures 


The four irrigation ditches are now each old enough to 
be historic structures and the four ditches total some 
2.1 miles of ditches. 


De Major Park Equipment 


Pickup 3/4-ton 4 by 4 
Tractor diesel 37 hp 
Triwheel Truck 1.400 1b. 


Garden Tractor 17 hp 
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F. STATUS OF PLANNING 


Name of Plan/Study Preparer Date Approved Adequacy Repository 


Master Plan WODC 1962 Obsolete DSC Microfiche 
Resource 
Management Plan Park/RMRO Ongoing 
Interpretive 
Prospectus Park 1964 Obsolete 
Biological Survey 
of Fauna Park Budget Request 
Water Rights 
Study RMRO/WRB Ongoing 


G. EXISTING MANAGEMENT ZONLUUG 


Sirce the battletield is listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places, the battlefield is 
classified as a Historic Zone with secondary 
Development and Special Use Zones. 


Historic Zone 


Physical development in historic zones is the minimum 
needed to preserve, protect, and interpret historical, 
cultural, or archeological values. 


Present development within this zone includes’ the 
Battle Area Road and parking area, the Siege Area 
Interpretive Trail, the Howitzer Capture Site 
Interpretive Trail, the Nez Perce Camp Interpretive 
Trail, and a section of the Big Hole Battlefield 
Naticnal Recreation Trail. Anticipa*ed action includes 
some minimal work to stabilize the river bank erosion 
into the Nez Perce Camp area. Such development shall 
not detract from or adversely affect these values. 


Development Zone 


These lands consist of nonhistoric park development and 
intensive use. The zone provides and maintains 
developments that serve the needs of park management 
and the park visitors. When the battlefield was 
enlarged in 1963, the top of Ruby Bench was added to 
provide the developed area. It contains the entrance 
road, the visitor center, the employees’ residence, and 
sewage lagoons as well as the access road to the bottom 
of the valley to the Battie Area parking lot. 
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Special Use Zone 


Although the park owns the land, the deeds reserve the 
private use of four irrigation ditches and the right of 
access to maintain and repair them. Three ditches are 
on the slope of Ruby Bench, which includes a service 
road. The private water-right owners’ vehicles wander 
this Special Use Zone at will. Each ditch has a 
different combination of right claimants. 


IV. MAJOR ISSUES 


A. Protection of the archeological (cultural) 
resources from vandalism--pot hunters and _ metal 
detectors--as well as refinement of the interpretive 
data requires an archeological survey and selected 
testing. These actions would provide mitigating 
actions and preserve the data which is at risk of being 
lost. One special case is the Siege Area pits and 
trenches--some are visible. The Nez Perce Camp area is 
also a special case--written records provide good 
detail and the relative locations of events, but none 
are verified by the archeology in the ground. A few 
hours of undetected vandalism can eliminate significant 
data and resources. The burning of the vetegative 
ground cover is welcomed because there are no 
historical or cultural resources above ground which 
would be at risk and the removal of the dead vegetative 
materials will facilitate the required survey and 
selected testing. 


B. In order to make proper natural resource plans or 
decisions, the battlefield should continue to maintain 
the base line data of the botanical and vegetative 
studies. 


C. The animal life is part of the web of life. 
Therefore, the park should acquire a base line study of 
the animal life of the battlefield, and particularly an 
inventory of the bird life of the park through the 
seasons. 


D. Natural resource problems which need to be 
addressed: 


1. The meandering river erodes into the Nez Perce Camp 
Site; the river bank is now approximately 15 feet back 
from where it was at the time of the battle. At 
present, it is no problem but requires repeated review 
to see if any changes have oc-. irad. 


2. The willows along the west bank of the river are 
not typical of those that were there at the time of the 
battle in 1877. The willows are oversized, full of 
dead wood, and have an obvious browse line from the 
period the land was in private ownership. Prior to the 
battle, natural fire had passed through the wiliows 
about every 10 years to rejuvenate the above-ground 
vegetation. 


3. The obvious spread of the tree growth into the 
open areas on the hillside need to be restrained and 
the tree line returned to what it was at the time of 
the battle. Before the coming of the settlements, fire 
through the open areas kept the spread of trees back to 
a fairly standard tree line. 


4, The open areas on the hillside were once primarily 
grass covered but are now sagebrush covered. In the 
days before the battle, a reoccurring fire--about every 
10 years--suppressed the sagebrush growth’ and 
encouraged the native grasses instead. 


5. An unrestrained beaver population has grown because 
of human protection, and their activities are 
contributing to erosion of the river banks. The beaver 
build their dams and raise the water levels to make 
what was dry river bottom at the time of the battle 
very wet and has thus changed the vegetative cover. 
The beaver population will be restrained but not 
eliminated. Control of the beaver population will be 
done in association with the Montana Department of 
Fish, Game, and Parks. 


E. The active irrigation ditches, with the right to 
maintain and repair them, are highly intrusive on the 
scene. Some compromise should be made with the owners 
otf the rights to provide for the passage of their 
waters through the battlefield--yet allow the park to 
minimize the visual impact of the ditches. 


F. The geographic isolation of the battlefield 
requires a degree of operating self-sufficiency to 
serve the visitor needs and maintain the facilities. 
This requires enough personnel with job skills, tools 
and equipment, supplies, and storage facilities to do 
the work. Severe winters cause an increased rate of 
weathering of the buildings and facilities which 
shortens the span of time between maintenance upkeep 
projects. 


V. MANAGEMENT GBJECTIVES 


A. NATURAL AND CULTURAL RESOURCE MaNAGEMENT 


To restore and maintain the historic lands and the 
natural resources to approximate the scene in 1877 when 
the battle occurred. 


To make the historical (cultural) resources available 
and accessible to the visitors and also protect the 
cultural resources trom adverse impact and possible 
loss of data. 


To promote archeological, historical, and biological 
research to provide accurate data for management and 
interpretation of the resources of the Big Hole 
National Battlefield and related areas. 


B. INTERPRETATION AND VISITOR SERVICES 


To facilitate public understanding of the significance 
of the Battle of the Big Hole within the broader 
context of the Nez Perce War of 1877 through 
appropriate interpretive programs in the park. 


To provide the visitor with appropriate interpretation 
and understanding of the life and feelings of the 
individuals involved on both sides. 


C. MANAGEMENT, ADMINISTRATION, AND SUPPORT 


To continue to acquire copies of documents and 
collections related to the theme and purpose of the 
park including the natural resources. 


To utilize the leisurely visitation patterns, to devote 
appropriate attention to the arriving visitors, and 
to encourage pride in the public lands and _ the 
individual responsibility for care of the properties. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 
[ No. 1216-—June 23, 1910) 


It is hereby ordered that the E% of the NE'4 of the SE'3 of the NWY, 
sec. 24, T. 2 S., R. 17 W.. Montana, containing 5 acres of unsurveved 
land, as represented upon the accompanying diagram, embracing the Big 
Hole Battleficld Monument in Beaverhead County, be. and the same is 
hereby, reserved for military purposes for use in protecting said monument. 
in accordance with the act of Congress approved June 8, 1906 (34 Srats., 


225). 
Wat. H. Tart. 
Tue Wurre House, 
June 23, 1910. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AXNIFRICA 
A PROCLAMATION 
[No 2339--June 29, 1939-—5$3 Star. 2544) 


Wuereas the unsurvesed EY, NEW SE'5 NW', sec. 24, T. 2. S.. 
R. 17 W., P. M., Montana, was reserved by Exccutwe Order No. 1216 
of June 23, 1910, as the Big Hole Battlefield Monument; 

WHeretas upon survey it has been found that the areca intended to be 
reserved by that Executive order is the five-acre tiact designated as the 
“Big Hole Battlefield Monument” on General Land Office supplemental 
plat of the survey of sec. 24, approved July 19, 1917, and described by 
metes and bounds as follows: 

Reginning at a point §. 0°1" W., 5.00 chs. and N. 89°47 E., 3.00 chs 
from the northwest sixteenth-section corner of Sec. 24, T. 2 §.. R. 17 W,, 
M. P. M._., thence S. 0°2’ W., 10.00 chs.; S. 89°42" W., 5.00 chs.; N. 10 
chs.; N. 89°42’ E., §.0 chs; to point of beginning; 

WHEREAS it appears that certain public lands within the Beaverhead 
National Forest, adjacent to the Big Hole Battlefield Monument, are 
historic landmarks. forming a part of the battle grounds where Chief 
Joseph and a band of Nez Perce Indians were defeated by a detachment 
of United States Soldiers; 

Wruereas certain other public lands within the aforesaid national forest 
are contiguous to the said national monument and are necessary for the 
proper care, management, and protection of the historic landmarks included 
within the monument; and 

WHEREAS it appears that it would be .. the public interest to reserve all 
of the aforesaid public lands as a part of the said national monument: 

Now, THererore, 1, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America. under and by virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
act of June 4, 1897, 30 Stat. 11, 36 (U.S C., title 16, see. 473), and the 
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act of June 8, 1906, c. 3060, 34 Star. 225 (U.S. C., title 16, sec. 431). do 
proclaim that the above mentioned Executive Order of June 23, 1910, is 
hereby construed in conformity with the supplemental plat of surves 
approved July 19, 1917, to embrace the tract described above by metes and 
bounds, as well as the areca crroncously reserved thereby; and that the here- 
inafver-described lands are hereby excluded from the Beaverhead National 
Fores: and, subject to valid existing rights, added to and made a part of the 
<aid monument, which is hereby designated as the Big Hole Battlefield 
National Monument: 


MONTANA PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN 


T.2S., R. 17 W., sec. 24, lots 1 and 2, N% NW; 
sec. 23, EV, NE, NE'4, EY SE'4 NEY; 
comprising 195 acres. 

Warning is bereby expressly given to all unauthorized persons not to 
appropriate, injure, destroy, or remove any feature of this monument and 
not to locate or settle upon any of the lands thereof. 

The Diusector of the National Park Service under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, shall have the supervision, management, and 
control of the monument as provided in the act of Congress entitled “An 
act to establish a National Park Service. and for other purposes,” approved 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535, U.S. C., title 16, secs. 1 and 2), and acts 
supplementary thereto or amendatory thereof, 

Ix witness Wuertor I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 29th day of June in the year of 

our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-nine, and of the Inde. 

[seat] pendence of the United States of America the one hundred and 

sixty-third. 
Fraxkuin D. Roosevert. 


By the President: 
Corpvett Hutt, 
The Secretary of State. 
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BIG HOLE BATTLEFIELD NATIONAL MONUMENT 


PUBLIC LAW 88-24; 77 STAT. 18 


{S. 138) 


An Act to redesignate the Big Hoie Battiefield Nat'cnal Monument, to revise 
the boundaries thereof, and for other purpose. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That: 


The Big Hole Battlefield National Monument, established by Exec- 
utive Order Numbered 1216 of June 23, 1910, and enlarged by Proc- 
lamation Numbered 2339 of June 29, 1939, is hereby redesignated as 
the Big Hole National] Battlefield. 

Sec. 2. In order to preserve historic features and sites associated 
with the Battle of the Big Hole and to facilitate their administration 
and interpretation, the boundaries of the Big Hole National! Battle- 
field are hereby revised to include the following described lands: 


MONTANA PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN 


Township 2 south, range 17, west: Section 13, southwest quarter 
southeast quarter, southeast quarter southwest quarter, east half 
southwest quarter southwest quarter; section 23, east half northeast 
quarter southeast quarter; section 24, west half east half, north half 
southwest quarter, southeast quarter southwest quarter, east half 
southwest quarter southwest quarter; section 25, those portions of 
the northeast quarter northwest quarter and the northwest quarter 
northeast quarter lying north of the north right-of-way line of re- 
located Montana State Route 43; consisting of approximately 466 
acres. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary of the Interior may acquire by dona- 
tion, purchase, exchange, or otherwise, lands and interests in lands 
within the area described in section 2 of this Act. 

(b) Any lands described in section 2 of this Act that are a part 
of the Beaverhead National Forest when this Act takes effect are 
hereby excluded from the forest and added to the Big Hole National 
Battlefield. 

(c) Lands included in the Big Hole National Battlefield pursuant 
to this Act shall be administered in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act entitled “An Act to establish a National Park Service, and 
for other purposes”, approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 
U.S.C. 1-3), as amended and supplemented. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby retroceded to the State of Montana, ef- 
fective when accepted by said State in accordance with its laws, such 
jurisdiction as has been ceded by such State to the United States over 
any lands within the boundaries of the Big Hole National Battlefield 
reserving in the United States, however, concurrent legislative juris- 
diction over such lands. 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums not 
exceeding $20,000 as are necessary for the acquisition of lands and 
interests in land pursuant to this Act. 

Approved May 17, 1963. 
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